Chapter 19
ESSEX

As the years went by., Elizabeth continued active in mind and
body. Six or seven galliards a morning, besides music and sing-
ing, constituted her ordinary exercise,, wrote a courtier at Christ-
mas 1589. Her abstemious habits stood her in good stead, as did
her scorn for the fantastic physic with which most of her friends
dosed and disordered themselves. People began to comment on
the vigour and youthfulness of her constitution:e She need not
indeed, to judge both from her person and appearance, yield
much to a young girl of sixteen/ wrote an over-enthusiastic
foreign traveller in 15 92. It was as though she had made a com-
pact with Age and Death as well as with Fortune. True, she
occasionally5 very occasionally, had some little ailment; 'in an-
other body no great matter, but much in a great princess',

Her generation was passing rapidly to the grave. In 15 89 she
lost one of her oldest ministers, her Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer. The following year the chief gentlewoman of the Privy
Chamber, old, blind Blanche Parry, died at the age of eighty-
twOj a spinster like her mistress; another link with childhood
broken. A few days later, Leicester's brother, the Earl of War-
wick, died. Then in quick succession death came to Walsingham
and his cultured, witty brother-in-law, the lovable Thomas
Randolph. Shortly before his death Randolph had written to
Walsingham that the time was come for them both to bid fare-
well to the world, with its ensnaring employments, and set their
thoughts upon their heavenly country, seeking pardon of God
for aU their failings. Broken in health and tormented with pain,
Walsingham was petitioning for the peace of retirement when
the end came. The same year, another councillor, Sir James
Croft, a link with the Wyatt Rebellion, died, and after him
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Mary Queen of Scots' custodian. At
end of the following year, Sir Christopher Hatton died.